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E have long been of the opinion 
that the advancement in meth- 
ods of shorthand instruction 
has not kept pace with progress 
in other branches, but there are 
signs that a revolution is now taking 
place. 

In the past the efforts of teachers 
of shorthand have been directed towards 
giving the student a thorough under- 
standing of the rules and principles, and 
this occupied so much of the time al- 
lotted to the course of instruction that 
scientific methods of developing a high 
degree of efficiency naturally received 
little consideration. Shorthand was rec- 
ognized to be a difficult subject, and this 
was about all that could be expected 
with the old-time methods and the old- 
time textbooks, as the teacher giving 
instruction in what was admittedly a 
difficult subject was still further handi- 
capped: by the antiquated methods 
of presenting the subject adopted in 
the textbooks then used. If a teacher 
could, in a few months, impart to the 
* students a knowledge of the numer- 
ous rules and principles and_ still 
more numerous exceptions, and im- 
press upon them the importance of 
accuracy in writing, he felt that 
his chief work was done and that 
the students could obtain speed by tak- 
ing matter from dictation either from 
him or from one another. This method 
is still followed in many schools, and 
where the demands of business men are 
not very exacting or competition very 
keen it may linger for some years. In 
comparing the old methods of teaching 
shorthand as we have described them 
with those adopted in the best schools in 
teaching penmanship, the observant edu- 
cator will be impressed by the radical 





Present-Day Methods of Shorthand Instruction 


differences in the methods of instruction. 
In penmanship, it is true, the teacher is 
dealing with a simple subject which any 
child can understand. The letters of the 
longhand alphabet are already familiar 
to the student, and all that is necessary 
is to develop fluency and proportion in 
writing them. A great deal of practice 
under the direction of the teacher is 
given for the development of rapidity 
in execution. The work of drilling on 
the forms is conducted in an enthusias- 
tic manner, the teacher urging the stu- 
dents to greater speed in making the 
forms and more rapid transitions be- 
tween the letters and words. 

It is somewhat of an anomaly that the 
necessity for.earnest, enthusiastic and 
continuous drill on the simple elements 
of penmanship should be so universally 
recognized and carefully practiced in the 
penmanship departments of modern com- 
mercial schools, and that so little atten- 
tion should be given to similar drills on 
the elements of shorthand, although 
speed in writing is of even greater im- 
portance in shorthand than it is in pen- 
manship. 

Now, as modern shorthand systems 
and modern shorthand textbooks do not 
require so much mental effort to under- 
stand as was formerly the case, it is in- 
evitable that in the future greater atten- 
tion will be paid to the development of 
easy, rapid execution of the letters and 
combinations as a basis for the upbuild- 
ing of a high degree of stenographic 
skill. In this magazine we have repeat- 
edly urged upon teachers the importance 
of systematic drills in shorthand pen- 
manship and have printed three series 
of lessons on the subject which may be 
used as a basis for such exercises. In 
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these drills in shorthand penmanship 
free use should be made of the black- 
board, as speed in writing shorthand 
cannot be developed from copybooks any 
more than it can in permanship. Copy- 
ing may develop cxactness of execution 
and a knowledge of the forms, but stu- 
dents must be shown how to write rap- 
idly by actual demonstrations in order 
to secure high speed development in the 
shortest possible time. Many of the 
best known teachers are now making 
systematic use of penmanship exercises, 
and we have been much gratified to hear 
of the success of the students of the 
schools where these drills are given. 

Opinions differ as to when shorthand 
penmanship work should be given. A 
certain amount of it may be given with 
each lesson, that is to say, the teacher 
can explain with blackboard illustrations 
the most facile way of joining the char- 
acters in each lesson; but we do not 
think it a good plan to give very much 
of this kind of work while the student 
is going through the theory for the first 
time. He has not sufficient confidence 
or sufficient command over his hand to 
derive very much benefit from the drills; 
indeed, in his effort to write the combi- 
nations rapidly his outlines are liable to 
become wild and undecipherable. By the 
time he has gone through the textbook 
he will have obtained such a command 
over his hand, and such an understand- 
ing of the principles, as to be able to 
derive a good deal of benefit from the 
penmanship drills. It seems, then, that 
the best time to give the penmanship 
drills is when the student is going over 
the textbook for the second time as a 
review. A lesson can be assigned each 
day for review in theory, and at the con- 
clusion of the review examination a drill 
given in the penmanship features of the 
lesson. 

In order to obtain results from the 
penmanship drills a shorthand teacher 
must be just as alive and as enthusiastic 
as the penmanship teacher is in giving 
similar work. Any teacher who takes 
up the penmanship drills with spirit and 
enthusiasm will find them the most inter- 
esting feature of the day’s work and will 
be gratified with the increased efficiency 
of his students in the advanced work. 


The circulation of the Grecc WriTER 
is greater than the combined circulation 
of all other publications devoted to 
shorthand and typewriting—the Type- 
writer and Phonographic World ex- 
cepted. Advertisers should note this. 





About a Letter. 


E have some very peculiar cor- 
respondents—yes, peculiar is 
the word. As a mere sample, 
we submit a portion of a letter 
received in this morning's 


niail. 


Mr. John R. Gregg, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

I am much interested in stenography, and 
as I consider you a man of good judgment 
on that subject I would like to have your 
ideas on a few points: Is the Gregg system 
better than the Pitmanic systems? Ar 
there any advantages in the Gregg? If 
there are, kindly name them all.” 


This is the beginning of a three-page 
letter, in nice Spencerian penmanship, 
containing a great many similar ques- 
tions and ending with a request for “a 
lengthy explanation on all these points.’ 

Now, what did Charles—for Charles 
is his name—expect us to say? Did he 
really think that we should display our 
“good judgment” by informing him that 
Gregg Shorthand is inferior to Pit- 
manic ? 

No, Charles, it pains us to say it, but 
we cannot return your compliment by 
saying that you are a man of good judg- 
ment. Not to put too fine a point on it, 
we are inclined to think that you are a 
full-sized, able-bodied chump. And for 
the sake of some hard-working teacher 
of our system, we sincerely hope that 
you will study Pitmanic shorthand. It 
would give you plenty of mental exer- 
cise, and that is what you need. 





There is a time for everything, and 
the time to practice is—now. 


oa * * 


Nearly ten thousand subscriptions— 
in clubs alone—in six months! The for- 
ward movement is gaining velocity as 
time goes on. 

* ” 

Teachers: Remember that the G. S. 
Association convention will be held in 
Chicago this year—last week in June. 

* * * 


Mr. Walter Davis, Columbus, Ind., has 
been appointed Official Court Reporter 
of the Bartholomew and Decatur Circuit 
Courts of Indiana. Mr. Davis acquired 
his knowledge of Gregg Shorthand under 
the instruction of Mr. D. D. Mueller in 
the Bartlett College, Cincinnati. 
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The Profits of a Literary Life—Continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash ash Ave, 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to 
department should be addressed. 





If | Were a Stenographer 


F I were a stenographer again— 
if some turn of the wheel of 
fortune should place me back 
into an office and I should feel 
bursting over me the adolescent 
ambitions, the quick enthusiasms, the 
buoyancy, that belong to that period of 
my life—there are some things I should 
do, and some things I should not do, to 
make me at thirty the person whom now 
at thirty I should like to be. 

First of all, I should study self-con- 
trol—the control of body, of speech, of 
temper; a power best learned in youth 
before the current of habit has deepened 
the channel of self-will and impetuosity 
that seems to be cut in every human 
heart. I should count one hundred, like 
Tattycorum, before I would allow my- 
self to utter unkind, impulsive words; 
I should scorn to burst into tears be- 
cause of some petty correction or griev- 
ance; I should learn to sit quietly, to 
close a door gently, to talk calmly, even 
when my thoughts were boiling within 
me. 

I should shun, if I were a stenogra- 
pher again, the tendency to be sensitive 
and suspicious. Because my employer 
closes the communicating door between 
his private office and mine, or because 
he calls into his office other of the 
stenographers and has long conversa- 
tions with them, I should not fancy my- 
self neglected nor imagine that I am at 
all a part of the conversation. I should 
say oftener to myself; “My employer 
has other interests that I know nothing 
about; he has many reasons that I can- 
not fathom for his abstraction and his 
indifference; closely allied as are our 
business associations, yet it is impossible 
that I should know his thwarted ambi- 
tions, his harassments. If he does not 
speak to me when he comes in in the 
morning I am not to write him down 
discourteous, but I am to credit him with 
an absent-mindedness that is justified 
by his many interests. If he speaks 





quickly and sharply to me during the 
day, I am not to call him a boor, but I 
am to believe that he, too, may have had 
something to eat the night before, or 


something to think about, that has driven 
away sleep and sent him to work ener- 
vated, depressed and irritable. I am to 
trust in him, in his courtesy, in his 
honor, just as I would have him trust 
in me and in mine. 

I were a stenographer again I 
should be more careful about my con- 
versation and my attitude in the office. 
I should beware of slang and gossip and 
of talk about my employer’s business. 
I should avoid talkativeness and sarcasm. 
Nobody has friends who uses cutting 
speech as a weapon in conversation. I 
should remember that the office is not 
the place for gay repartee or the telling 
of a story. I should be more ready to 
express my appreciation and thanks for 
services rendered, and for mistakes for- 
given, and for carelessness overlooked. 
I should cultivate a distinct enunciation, 
and I should not make my employer 
guess either as to the individual words 
I utter or as to the clearness of my 
meaning. Even in common conversation 
I should use the words which would be 
the most expressive and convey the clear- 
est meaning. 

If I were a stenographer I should be 
an indefatigable student; I should worry 
less over my defects and deficiencies and 
I should waste less of my time and my 
energy. I should think as I studied, and 
I should think as I took and transcribed 
my employer’s dictation. I should not 
copy my outlines as a parrot repeats 
sounds. I should be thorough and reli- 
able in everything I did, and I should be 
ashamed of poor spelling, of ungram- 
matical sentences, of faulty constructions 
and incoherent expressions. I should be 
more scrupulous about keeping my busi- 
ness engagements, and I should make 
fewer social engagements. I should 
never accept any social amenities from 
my employer, nor in any way place my- 
self under financial or social obligations 
to him. I should always keep my place 
in the office and I should always require 
my employer to keep his. 

I should never be undignified in lan- 
guage, in behavior, in dress. I should 
always be irreproachable in my personal 
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appearance. Cleanliness, neatness, well- 
made clothes, an erect carriage—these 
are some of the essentials of a well- 
groomed stenographer. I should be less 
daunted by obstacles and defeat and be 
less, | hope, the slave of petty and an- 
noying habits. These things I should do 
if I were a stenographer again. 

But suppose I have passed the days of 
my office work. Suppose I am a wife, a 
mother! Still, shall I not at this stage 
of my career wish that I could retrieve 
the past years? Should I not employ 
them differently? Again, say that I am 
a grandmother! At seventy, could I not 
better use those precious years of prepa- 
ration? There is always:a golden age, 
soon to be behind us, which at every 
part of our life is before us—just as to- 
morrow’s yesterday is still today. So 
we may all take courage. It is never 
too late to mend. 

(With acknowledgments to Mrs. Lucy 
Elliot-Keeler, whose essay, “If | Were 
a Girl Again,” suggested this para- 
phrase. ) 





Open Letters 
Dear Madam: 

Inclosed find a copy of a letter from 
one of our large department stores. 
The letter was printed on blue-tinted, 
bond-linen paper. I wish to know if 
this form is coming into use. It has 
been used for spme time by the depart- 
ment stores of St. Louis, and one would 
naturally think they know what they 
are doing. I suppose it is a form used 
in society. Kindly say in the Gregg 
Writer what you think of the inclosed 
form,’‘and of the omission of the apos- 
trophe in the possessive nouns, and 
oblige, Yours respectfully, 

es Be Be 


The Color of Business Stationery 

In general, use white; envelopes to 
match. Departments: 

General correspondence, white. 

Collections, tint of red. 

Purchase, tint of green or blue. 

Envelopes to match in tint, quality 
and weight. 

Exception: Correspondence, general, 
may use stationery in harmony with 
color of trade-mark, or other constant 
advertising feature. 

Tones, tints, halftones, and colors may 
be used to aid in distinguishing forms. 
Envelopes to match should be used, un- 
less inclosed with correspondence. The 
color of correspondence stationery takes 
precedence. 

Social, etc. : 

Not fixed—governed largely by latest 
eccentricity in the papermaker’s art. 


‘Copy of Letter 
“Dear Madam:- 

A few months ago we placed at your 
disposal a charge account which we 
had opened in your name on our ledg- 
ers, but we exceedingly regret to note 
that you have not as yet taken advan- 
tage of it. 

The convenience of a charge account 
are many. It simplifies your shopping, 
avoids delays—and lists your purchases 
at each month’s end. 

We cordially repeat our recent invi- 
tation and trust we may have the 
pleasure of charging your purchases at 
an early date. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of 
all past favors we remain, 

Very respectfully, 
THE COMPANY. 
N. B.—Teachers accounts 
payable at quarters end.” 


One punctuation mark after the salu- 
tation is sufficient; the colon is pre- 
ferred, omit the hyphen. Use “and” in- 
stead of “but,” and omit the comma, in 
the first sentence; “and” shows a closer 
connection than “but.” Say, “We regret 
exceedingly; mot we exceedingly re- 
gret.” The adverb should be placed as 
near the word it modifies as possible. 

The second sentence is_ incorrect. 
“Convenience” is singular and the verb 
must be of the same number; neither 
could it be used with the adjective 
“many”’—which always expresses num- 
ber or multitude. The sentence should 
be reconstructed thus: There are many 
conveniences in a charge account; it 
simplifies your shopping, avoids delays, 
and lists your purchases at the end of 
each month. The possessives, “month’s 
end”; “teachers’ account”; “quarter’s 
end”—should have the apostrophe. 

The letter is altogether incorrect and, 
we regret to say, is like many that reach 
us every month. 

*« * 7 
St. Louis, March 9, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 

I am very much interested, in your 
department of English in the Gregg 
Writer, and will be pleased if you will 
answer, giving reasons and rules, the 
following questions: 

Which is to be preferred? “I shall 
take a three weeks’ vacation,” “I shall 
take a three weeks’ vacation,” or “I 
shall take a vacation of three weeks.” 

In writing of magazines, should I en- 
close the name of the magazine in quo- 
tation marks, as “The Gregg Writer’? 

In writing to a married lady who 
uses her maiden name, as Kate Thyson 
Marr, should I address her, Mrs. Kate 
Thyson Marr or Kate Thyson Marr? 
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Thanking you for an answer to the 
bove questions, I am 
Yours respectfully, 
Omit the comma after “English’—it 
1reaks the thought. Say, shall be 
pleased; not, “will be pleased.” 
“I shall take a three weeks’ vacation” 


ind “I shall take a vacation of three 
weeks” are correct. The second sen- 
tence is incorrect. 

It is good form to inclose GREGG 


\RITER in quotation marks, to place it in 
italics or to capitalize it. Each form is 
used to catch the eye quickly and im- 
press the name of the publication. 

Always use the title before the name. 
Say, Col. Anderson; Mrs. John Ander- 
son; Mrs. Caroline Murray-Anderson; 
Miss Anderson. If you do not know 
whether your addressee is a man or a 
woman you have a right to presume “it” 
is a man and use the masculine titles. 
\ lady in writing to a stranger should 
write before her Christian name Miss or 
Mrs., as the case may be. The Miss or 
Mrs. may be in parentheses if desired. 
Custom favors the habit of married 
women writing their husband’s name, 
with Mrs. placed before it, as their own, 
as Mrs. Chas. H. Jones; but if a widow, 
she should write Mrs. Mary Jones, or 
Mrs. Mary Adams-Jones. It is better 
that ladies write their first name in full, 
as the use of initials only might lead to 
confusion. This does not apply to women 
engaged in business or members of a 
firm. ke x 

March 9, 1905. 
Dear Madam: 

I wish you would please advise me as 
to the correct form to use in the fol- 
lowing sentence: 

“Over $40,000 have—has-—been spent 
in proving the property, cutting 102 
feet of vein matter, and equipping the 
plant.” 

Thanking you in advanew for the fa- 
vor, and anticipating an early reply, 
I am, Very truly yours, 

B. H. 

May we suggest that it is very bad 
form, and a poor business method, to 
sign your name in pencil, also that the 
comma after “I am” is unnecessary. 

“Over $40,000 have been spent in prov- 
ing the property, etc.”"—means that this 
sum has been received and spent in sepa- 
rate amounts and at different times. 

“Over $40,000 has been spent in prov- 
ing the property, etc.”—means that this 
sum has been received and spent as one 
amount and at one time. 

“$40,000” is a collective 


noun and 


takes either a singular or plural verb, 
depending on its meaning. 





St. Charles, [ll.. March 9, 1905. 


Dear Madam: 

Referring to the article in the Feb- 
ruary Gregg Writer regarding plural 
of “Dear Sir,” please advise me why 
“Dear Sirs” is not the correct plural 
of “Dear Sir’; also if there is any ob- 
jection to using “Dear Sirs” in every- 
day business letters. . 

Another matter; I don’t see the use 
of using “Messrs.” before a firm name, 
as, for instance: 7 

Messrs. Swift & Co.., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

If “Messrs.” means “Gentlemen,” as I 
am sure it does, why then write “Gen- 
tlemen” twice? I should think address- 
ing a firm “Gentlemen” once would be 
sufficient. 

Kindly advise me regarding it. 

I ‘have just received the February 
number of The Stenographer, and in it 
are a few paragraphs regarding “2d” 
and “2nd.” They favor “2nd.” 1 won- 
der on what they base their preference? 

Thanking you for your valued reply, 
I am Yours truly, 

G. C. G. 


“Dear Sirs” is not incorrect, but it is 
not good usage; “Gentlemen” is pre- 
ferred by our best correspondents. 

It is never a waste of time to be cour- 
teous, and courtesy demands that we 
use a title with all names of either per- 
sons or firms. The only exception is in 
the case of men or women who have 
been lifted above the common plane of 
life into the heights of admiration of 
reverence and. of love. We should say 
Mr. Marshall Field, we may say Lin- 
coln; we should say, Messrs. John 
Wanamaker & Co., we do say Socrates; 
we should say Miss Jane Addams; we 
say Florence Nightingale, Jenny Lind, 
Bernhardt, etc. 

“Messrs.” does not take the place of 
the salutation, “Gentlemen”; it is simply 
a title of respect. 

We do not agree with the editor of 
“The Stenographer”; we use “2d” as 
the abbreviation of second. Authority: 
Used by the best correspondents. 

The correct way to spell “preference” 
is the one just written. “Another mat- 
ter” should be followed by a colon. 


Deadheads 


May the spirit of progress hasten the 
day when the unnecessary letters in our 
language shall be dropped. There are 
about ten per cent of them—all deadheads 
in the communication of ideas. To drop 
them would be to save ten per cent of our 
time in writing, ten per cent of the cost 
of printing and binding—in short, ten per 
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cent of all the labor and cost of writing 
and publication, a matter of untold mil- 
lions. More important than this, per- 
haps, is the fact that a standard of phon- 
ics in spelling would vastly reduce the 
number of illiterates, for the one great 
bar of learning to write is the hopeless 
vagaries of orthography. The shorthand 
students would find ten per cent of their 
difficulties removed if they could type 
out their words phonetically. The only 
one who might suffer would be the para- 
grapher on the funny papers, whose 
great reserve fund consists of the mis- 
takes made by stenographers in their 
Josh Billings’ method of spelling. 





The Words You Misspell 


A hundred students were given these 
words to spell, words that were familiar 
to them; the figure opposite each word 
indicates the number who misspelled 
that particular word. Try it yourself 
and let us know the result: 


reminiscence 50 existence 25 
indispensable 40 conscious 20 
intermittent 33 = recipient 25 
irresistible 50 =—s efficient 10 
belligerent 50 competent 25 
spontaneous 2 =~ plausible 10 
permissible 25 ~=—s civilize 5 
perceptible 33 tangible 20 
controversy 3 accessory 10 
inflammable 33 intercede 16 
intersperse 20 fascinate 20 
counterfeit 10 ~—s criticise 12 
accommodate 8 eccentric 25 
acclamation 17 particle 8 
assassinate 10 »blamable 5 
competitor 10 occasion 10 
accumulate 6 describe 10 
admissible 20 symmetry 40 
exhilarate 25 separate 8 
occurrence 33 license 25 
effervesce 33 ~=pittance 12 
exaggerate 8 nuisance 5 
prejudice 25 judgment 10 
supervise 5 naphtha 10 
supersede 50 embarrass 5 


As nearly all phrasing has to do with 
small words, it should be learned early 
and well so that when the simple por- 
tions of a sentence are heard they may 
be written (joined if convenient or cus- 
tomary) quickly, accurately, positively 
and always the same way.—W. I. Tinus. 

*x* * * 


There can be no doubt that a growing 
sense of the importance of indicating the 
presence of initial and final vowels has 
come over the minds of writers and 
teachers of phonography of late years.— 
Phonographic Magazine. 


Good Work 


We quote the following extract from 
a long article in the Manchester Union, 
Manchester, N. H., of January 24, about 
the work of the commercial department 
of the Manchester High School : ; 


It doubtless will be interesting to all 
parents who have children in the pub- 
lic schools, as well as to business men 
who desire efficient, well equipped 
young men and women as office assist- 
ants, to learn something of the work 
accomplished at the high school at the 
present time. 

Three hundred and eighty scholars 
are now taking some portion of the 
course of study; namely, commercial 
arithmetic, introductory and advance 
bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
penmanship and spelling. 

This work is in charge of Allan E. 
Herrick, with Miss Edith M. Pierce as 
assistant, and has grown rapidly since 
its beginning five years ago in Feb- 
ruary. A full equipment of necessary 
textbooks enables the students in this 
department to prepare for business life 
and at the time of graduation to be 
able to take up office work with a 
chance for promotion and success in 
business. 

A course of two years is provided in 
bookkeeping, shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, with necessary instruction in cor- 
respondence, English, commercial law, 
etc. The English course with Ameri- 
can History is especially thorough, ex- 
perience showing that the average high 
school pupil needs a vigorous drill in 
business English and spelling. 

At the present time there is special 
need of an additional equipment of at 
least ten typewriting machines to meet 
the wants of the large class of forty 
or fifty pupils who will start the study 
of shorthand and typewriting in Feb- 
ruary, the present class of 120 using all 
the machines (20) now available. It is 
most important to start the study of 
shorthand and typewriting at the same 
time, and if there are not enough ma- 
chines to do this, the introductory 
work must be confined to shorthand 
alone. 


The Waterman is a good fountain pen. 
* *K * 


The Lafayette Business College, La- 
fayette, Ind., has been added to the In- 
diana business college chain. One of the 
newspapers in Muncie recently had a 
cartoon representing Mr. C. C. Cring, 
the energetic manager of the Indiana 
Business College Company, mounted on 
a bronco, lassooing the Lafayette school, 
and adding it to the bunch already cor- 
ralled. 
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On Keeping Busy 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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The Youngest Court Reporter in the World 


N this issue of the magazine we 
present a photo-engraved re- 
production of the actual  re- 


porting notes of Emil A. Trefz- 


CaE3 
ger, who is probably the young- 


est court reporter in the world. It 
should be a great encouragement to 
many of our young readers to know 
that, although he is but sixteen years of 
age, Mr. Trefzger has been a reporter in 
the Peoria County Court, Peoria, IIl., for 
some months. In compliance with our 
request for some particulars about his 
experience with shorthand, Mr. Trefzger 
wrote: 

“I began the study of Gregg Shorthand 
in Brown’s Peoria Business College in 
September, 1903, at which time I was 
fifteen years of age. In April of the 
following year I grad- 
uated from the short- 
hand department, and 
secured a_ position 
with the International 
Harvester Company. 
A few weeks later I 
secured my appoint- 
ment to the Business 
Education Exhibit at 
the World’s Fair. I 

E. A. Trefzger was in St. Louis 

about nine weeks, and 
immediately on my return home I took 
up my work in the County Court—that 
is, I received my appointment about the 
middle of September. I have reported 
two terms of the County Court, during 
which time I have had to transcribe five 
different cases—four of which went to 
the Appellate Court, and one to the Su- 
preme Court. I am now sixteen, but 
will be seventeen on the eighteenth of 
March this year.” 








To supplement this, we may mention 
that when visiting the Business Educa- 
tion Exhibit last summer, we _ were 
greatly impressed by the remarkable 
skill displayed by this young lad who 
wrote on that occasion 186 words a min- 
ute, and the notes were so legible that 
we could read them without hesitancy. 
Like all expert writers Mr. Trefzger is 
an enthusiastic and tireless worker. We 
shall watch his career with interest. 


In his reporting work Mr. Trefzger 
uses a notebook with red line down the 
center of the page. As the page is too 
large for reproduction, we have just cut 
out one column of his notes. This ex- 


plains the narrow appearance of the 
plate. 





Key to Notes 


Q.—You may look at the book now 
shown you, marked “Exhibit A,” and 
tell the jury if you have ever seen that 
book before ? 

A.—No, sir; I never have. 

Q.—Did you keep any book account 
of your transactions with Mr. Mankle?: 

A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—More than one? 

A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Were those books books of orig- 
inal entry? 


A.—Yes, sir. 
Q.—By whom? 
A.—Myself. 


Q.—By whom were the entries made 
that appear in those books? 

A.—Myself. 

Q.—When were they made with refer- 
ence to the time the transactions were 
had—that is, whether they were on the 
same day or on a succeeding day? 

A.—On the same day. 

Q.—Can you tell the jury how many 
days Mr. Mankle worked for you during 
his employment? 

A.—No, I can’t tell the number of 
days. 

Q.—Tell tle jury why you can’t? 

A.—Well, we were squared up to a 
certain time. 

Q.—When was the first settlement you 
had with Mr. Mankle after July, 1902, 
if you ever had a settlement with him? 

A—I had a settlement with Mr. 
Mankle about the time he took the ma- 
chinery to work on the shares; that was 
in the fore part of October I settled up 
with him. 

Q.—What was the occasion of his tak- 
ing this machinery to run on shares? 


We have received a tiny envelope 
containing an announcement from Mr. 
and Mrs. W. N. Watson of the advent 
of Gregg Hibbard Watson (weight 834 
pounds), and we desire to tender our 
hearty congratulations:to his proud par- 
ents. Mr. Watson is the well-known 
and popular principal of the shorthand 
department of the Lincoln Business Col- 
lege, and Mrs. Watson was formerly his 
assistant. 

* * * 

Rest satisfied with doing well, and 
leave others to talk of you as they 
please.—Pythagoras. 
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Actual Reporting Notes—E. A. Trefzger 


(FOR KEY, SEE OPPOSITE PAGE) 
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The Magic of Modern Science 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


N this issue we print a list of 
clubs of subscriptions to the 
GreccG WRITER, received since 
the beginning of this volume, 
representing over nine thousand 
names received in clubs alone during the 
past six months. The number of single 
subscriptions received direct has been un- 
usually large this year. 

The list was an interesting study, con- 
taining, as it does, the names of so many 
teachers of national reputation. We are 
proud of the list and very grateful, in- 
deed, for the support which has been 
given the magazine. We have already 
made plans for a great improvement in 
the magazine during the next year, which 
we feel sure will render it still more 
worthy of the support of our friends. A 
supplementary list will be published in 
the April or May issue. 


Roll of Honor 

258 Indiana Business Colleges (per 
Cc. C. Cring). Logansport, Ma- 
rion, Muncie, Elkhart, Kokomo, 
South Bend, Anderson. 

i93 Walter F. Ingersoll, Salem, Mass., 
and East Aurora, N. Y. 

185 G. C. Savage, Trenton, N. J. 

164 Yocum’s Business Colleges, Mas- 
sillon, New Philadelphia, Find- 
lay, Mansfield, Coshocton, Woos- 
ter, Uhrichsville, Ohio. 

150 W. C. Hyatt. Seattle. 

138 Thos. P. Scully, Cincinnati. 

135 E. M. Hunt, Lowell, Mass. 

129 W. N. Watson, Lincoln, Neb. 

125 CC. M. Miller, New York. 

124 R. W. Decker, San Francisco. 

120 G. F. Maetzold, Minneapolis. 

105 S. G. Field, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England. 

104 Edith Crum, Peoria, IIl. 

103 Frances Effinger-Raymond, Chi- 
cago. 

100 W. H. Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 

98 J. Wyn Irwin, Christchurch, N. Z. 

94 H. Breitenstein, Quincy, Ill. 

94 E. M. Butler, New Haven, Conn. 

86 Jennie Conner, Portland, Ore. 

81 J. W. Westervelt, London, Ont. 

80 A. A. Zimmer, LaCrosse, Wis. 

77 A. D. Wade, Lancaster, Pa. 

76 E. C. Bisson, Muskegon, Mich. 

75 Jessie Hoevener, Davenport, Iowa. 

72 Mrs. J. M. Hill, Sedalia, Mo. 

71 Mrs. F. M. Beacom, Wilmington, 
Del. 

71 Rev. H. J. Nelles, Toledo, Ohio. 

70 Nellie C. Collins, Galesburg, I1. 

70 CC. B. Hall, Yonkers, N. Y. 

70 Harriet A. Rymal, Hamilton, Ont. 

70 W. E. Gowling, Ottawa, Ont. 

68 A. D. Mack, Boston, Mass. 

68 T. G. O’Brien, Jersey City. 

66 Ruth Wilson, Galesburg, IIl. 





65 
65 
65 


G. lt. Hall, Houston, Tex. 

O. E. Knott, Newark, N. J. 

Miss J. M. J. Pryne, Mankato, 
Minn. 

Helen F. Lamb, Lynn, Mass. 

H. L. Lady, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Walter Rasmussen, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. D. Mueller, Cincinnati. 

R. Strath, Seattle. 

E. K. Isaacs, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. G. W. Brown, Jr., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

R. H. Boyd, Madison, Wis. 

G. B. Heaney, Providence, R. I. 

Nettie M. Huff, Kansas City. 

E. H. Norman, Baltimore. 

Annie E. H. Lemon, Springfield, 
Il. 

Jeannette Connor, Oakland, Cal. 

Stephen Dwan, Seattle. 

L. J. Egelston, Rutland, Vt. 

F. C. Keach, Bloomington, IL 

Kathryn Isbell, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Curtiss Bus. College, Minneapolis. 

O. E. Draper, Spokane. 

W. D. Clark, Newport, Ky. 

O. W. Dickerson, Marinette, Wis. 

Chas. R. Dresser, Nashua, N. H. 

Cc. O. Bentley, Moline, Il. 

J. Rasmussen, Stillwater, Minn. 

A. J. Park, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Eva 8S. Taurman, Jacksonville, Fla. 

E. D. Westbrook, Olean, N. Y. 

H. A. Brown, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. J. A. Clark, Pueblo, Colo. 

Jessie Fell, Decatur, Il. 

Cc. I. Brown, Burlington, Iowa. 

Freeman P. Taylor, Philadelphia. 

A. C. Ong, Omaha. 

F. R. Berriman, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Rena S. Lucas, Green Bay, Wis. 

J. W. Nixon, Austin, Tex. 

F. M. Allen, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

R. V. Dixon, Stockton, Cal. 

Emma A. Tibbetts, Salem, Mass. 

H. R. Weaver, Richmond, Va. 

S. T. Willis, Ottawa, Ont. 

Geo. S. McClure, Harrisburg, Pa. 

E. F. Goodman, Beloit, Wis. 

J. Lewie Harman, Bowling Green, 
Ky. 

A. 8S. Parish, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Emily M. Smith, Lewiston, Me. 


Mrs. Geo. A. Wilson, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Helen Evans, Atchison, Kan. 


Wm. Helfrich, New York City. 

E. McMickle, Elizabeth, N. J. 

A. D. Deibert, Watertown, N. Y. 

J. Walter Ross, Wheeling, W. Va. 

J. J. Nagle, Freeport, Il. 

Margaret E. Scott, Winnipeg, Man. 

Harry C. Spillman, Rockford, IIl. 

A. M. Bruce, Birmingham, Ala. 

Childs’ Business College, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

H. E. Barnes, Denver, Colo. 

Ida McLenan Cutler, Dubuque, Ia. 

Webb Moulder, McKeesport, Pa. 

E. R. Welch, Oil City, Pa. 





* 
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32 Lulu Smith, Burlington, Iowa. 19 C. M. Lesher, Carbondale, Pa. 
31 Mary Whobrey, Paducah, Ky. 19 Ellen G. Syse, Willmar, Minn. 
30 A. H. Barbour, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 18 Julia I. Cullen, Janesville, Wis. 
30 E. K. Eberhart, Des Moines, Iowa. 18 L. L. MeGregor, Washington, D. C. 
30 Mrs. G. L. Lambert, Chanute, Kan. 18 <A. G. Schneider, Vandergrift, Pa. 
30 Anna M. Miller, Rock Island, Ill. 17 Ida Amos, Scio, Ohio. 
30 R. P. SoRelle, Pocatello, Idaho. 17 A. B. Gooley, Indianapolis, Ind. 
30 Mae Williams, De Soto, Mo. 17 Isabelle Johnston, Toronto, Ont. 
30 E. P. Miller, Council Bluffs. 17 Gertrude Sisson, Louisville. 
29 Louise Breer, Colorado Springs, 17 Lette V. Wheeler, Wausau, Wis. 
Colo. 16 C. A. Arnold, South Bend, Ind. 
29 W. H. Johnson, Beloit, Wis. 16 Ada Bitner, Salt Lake City. 
29 C. W. Jones, Brockton, Mass. 16 Julia Canfield, Salamanca, N. Y. 
29 CC. R. Peterson, Streator, Il. 16 C. A. Derryberry, Jackson, Tenn. 
29 J. A. White, Moline, Ill. 16 W. F. Giesseman, Bellingham, 
28 W. E. Churchman, Easton, Pa. Wash. 
28 Ethel M. Whitten, Utica, N. Y. 16 Myrtle Hollingsworth, Ottawa, 
27 Florence Demaree, Plainfield, N. J. Kan. 
27 Orville C. Horine, Joliet, Il. 16 Miss V. C. Kelley, Terre Haute, 
27 C. E. Stretcher, Connellsville, Pa. Ind. 
26 Ada U. Berg, Walla Walla, Wash. 16 J. P. Mullin, El Paso, Tex. 
26 W. E. Brown, Galt, Ont. 16 C. A. Phillips, Lancaster, Ohio. 
26 W. D. Euler, Berlin, Ont. 15 Lillian Berry, Brandon, Man. 
26 T. Louise May, Knoxville, Tenn. 15 A. N. Hirons,:- Muncie, Ind. 
26 J. A. Williams, Washington, D. C. 15 Patti Maupin, Abilene, Kan. 
25 Geo. W. Bechler, Chillicothe, Mo. 15 F. M. Wright, Tillsonburg, Ont. 
25 McIntosh Brothers, Dover, N. H. 14 Winifred Albrecht, Kalispell, 
25 Miss Estella Sterner, Waynesboro, Mont. 
Pa. 14 Orton E. Beach, Lawrence, Mass. 
25 Tri-State Business College, Cum- 14 Edgar T. Beede, Manchester, N. H. 
berland, Md. 14 Mrs. A. P. Bennett, Centralia, III. 
25 Julia Hilkert, Ashtabula, Ohio. 14. Mrs. W. H. Givler, Princeton, Il. 
24 §S. S. Gaylord, Port Deposit, Md. 14 T. S. Underwood, Coffeyville, Kan. 
z4 W. A. Jensen, Logan, Utah. 13 Mary S. Bemis, Merrill, Wis. 
24 3B. A. O’Mealy, Mitchell, S. D. 3 Eva Broyles, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
2 O. E. Robinson, Santa Rosa, Cal. 13 D. Crowley, Iowa Falls, Ia. 
24 C. F. Sherman, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 13 Martha Foreman, Clarksburg, W. 
24 Rosetta Turner, Warren, Pa. Va. 
23 Mrs. W. Boucher, San Jose, Cal. 13 G. P. Lord, Salem, Mass. 
23 Florence A. Chase, Muscatine, Ia. 13 Emma Thornborrow,. Jacksonville. 
23 Anna Woodward, Pittsburg, Kan. Ill. 
23 M. L. Clancy, Goderich, Ont. 13 Thos. W. Todd, Osage, Ia. 
23 Anna Kenton, Springfield, Mo. 13 L. W. Zinn, Riverside, Cal. 
23 T. E. Cullen, Clebourne, Tex. 12 C. E. Birkholz, Newport News. Va. 
23 Ellen B. Land, Phoenix, Ariz. 2 Nettie Breese, Salem, Ore. 
22 Mary A. J. Ballard, Richmond, Ind. 12 Mrs. P. L. Cassmore, Seattle. 
22 Nan Bates, Oakland, Cal. 12 L. Cc. Howland, Honolulu. 
22 Grace M. Counnihan, Newport, 12 Miss E. L. Jones, Minneapolis. 
R. I. 12 C. Mitchell, Dyer, Tenn. 
22 Ara B. Perryman, Colorado Sp’gs, 12 I. E. Richardson, Albany, Ore. 
Colo. 12 W. A. Sheaffer, Calumet, Mich. 
22 Cc. W. Field, Detroit, Mich. 12 Hattie Skillings. Franklin, Mass. 
22 cC. H. Hoggatt, Decatur, Ill. 12 Cc. B. Starr, Fremont, Ohio. 
22 J. R. Martin, Portsmouth, Ohio. 12 A. E. Wright, Iowa City, Ia. 
22 Lena McCartney, Shenandoah, Ia. 12 Sister Patricia, Toledo. 
21 G. E. Busby, Creston, Ia. 11 A. N. Allen, Hastings, Neb. 
21 R. M. Donohue, Hanford, Cal. 11 Cora Galloway, Marshalltown, Ia. 
21 Flora Rosenberger, Champaign. 11 Sue M. Grosshart, Poplar Bluff, 
Tl. Mo. 
20 Miss K. lL. Brown, Sunnyside, 11 Allan E. Herrick, Manchester, 
Wash. N. H. 
20 Miss L. Bullen, St. Catherines, 11 Delora Kirkdorfer, Viroqua, Wis. 
Ont. 11 Rose Lanning, Waterville, Me. 
20 <A. E. Day, Brantford, Ont. 11 J. H. Long, Flint, Mich. 
20 J. Kerby, Independence, Kan. 11 J. D. MacNab, Plainfield, N. J. 
20 Nellie B. Mills, Montgomery, Ala. 11 Miss E. M. Maginnis, Abingdon, Ill. 
20 W. M. Oates, Le Mars, Ia. 11 Nellie M. Stewart, Minot, N. D. 
20 E. C. Ryan, St. Paul, Neb. 11 Hazel Wright, Parsons, Kan. 
20 G. H. Towley, St. Peter, Minn. 10 H. H. Arnston, Forest Grove, Ore. 
R. O. Waldron, Boston, Mass. 10 W. H. Bergherm, Fargo, N. D. 
P. J. Cawood, Stillwater, Okla. 10 F. L. Brooks, Kansas City, Mo. 
I. O. Lee, Forest City, Ia. 10 Flora Budd, Sarnia, Ont. 
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10 Mata N. Calhoun, Kirksville, Mo. 5 J. W. Morris, Harriman, Tenn. 
10 Wayne Canfield, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 5 Jennie M. Patton, Peoria, Il. 
10 J. E. Delaney, Elk City, O. T. 5 H. M. Sayre, Bellaire, Ohio. 
10 Eleanor Gillette, University, N. D. 5 Sister M. Columbine, 8S. St. Louis, 
10 Susie Hayes, Aurora, Neb. Mo. 
10 J. L. Holtsclaw, Johnstown, Pa. 5 Frederick Zilliox, Fergus Falls, 
10 Indiana Business College, Madison, Minn. 
Ind. 5 Ida B. Granum, Crookston, Minn. 
10 Leo C. Jones, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ~ 
10 Mrs. M. McCormac, Chicago, I11. 9507 =a 
10 Emily E. Neeley, Wheeling, W. Va. 
10 Olive A. Pixley, Cripple Creek, The High School Section 
Colo. ‘ 
10 Wm. Holleroft, St. Marys, Ohio. Mr. Harry C. Spill- 
10 L. Wm. Ullety, Indianapolis, Ind. man, principal of the 
10 Columbus Normal and Business commercial depart- 
College, Columbus, Neb. ment of the Rockford 
10 y H. beeen brag ggg vo —— High School, Rock- 
10 . W. Westervelt, Jr., Aurora, b . . 
10 J. F. Maher, Grand Haven, Mich. ford, Illinois, who 
10 Mary Wood, Charleston, W. Va. was elected secretary 
9 M. A. Adams, Marietta, Ohio. of the high school 
9 E. H. Armstrong, Grass Valley, section of the Nation- 
Cal. al Shorthand Teach- 
9 J. A. Egelhoff, Jerseyville, Il. ers’ Association, is : 
9 Ges. Ln Munyon, Weeterty, B. 1.“ “mpiaying commend- © % Spiimee 
9 , H Lease ‘Alva Okla = _— able zeal in pushing : 
9 VY. Louisa Webb, York, Neb. the interests of that section. All teach- 
8 F. B. Finch, Warrensburg, Mo. ers engaged in high school work should 
8 Lorreta M. Shockey, Zion City, Il. correspond with Mr. Spillman in regard 
7 Fred Berkman, Downs, Kan. to the scope and plans of the section de- 
7 Mrs. C. H. Bond, Brockton, Mass. voted to their interests. 
7 Hubert Hagar, Indianapolis, Ind. 
7 W. P. Rognlie, Moorehead, Minn. Sen eee ee oe 
7 Cc. F. Bouton, Sauk Centre, Minn. Work is the best thing to make us love 
6 J. Alcock, Plattville, Wis. life—Ernest Renan. 
6 Brother Bernard, New Orleans. -_ « <6 
§ Douglas College, Monessen, Pa. ~_ . . , 
6 C. O. Hardy, Hiawatha, Kan. There is no excuse for idleness in the 
6 W. M. Wamsley, Canton, Mo. classroom. Keep busy. 
6 C. B. Williamson, Dixon, IIl. . & 2 
f >. Bz s, Co s, Ga. T — . TT 
5 mY oe py raceiee Bl en. he subscription price of the lype- 
5 Délla Carney, South Bend, Ind. writer and Phonographic W orld (the 
5 T. S. Correll, Poultney, Vt. official organ of the National Shorthand 
5 CC. M. Cox, Cripple Creek, Colo. Teachers’ Association) is $1. We can 
5 Mildreth Dockeray, Traverse City, enter your subscription to the World and 
Mich. Gregg Writer for one year for $1—the 
5 F.C. Douglas, Jacksonville, Fla. subscription price of the World. 
5 Helen Henderson, Marion, Ohio. — ~ © 
5 O. L. Horne, Truro, Nova Scotia. ’ : 
5 E. E. Johnson, Nevada, Mo. Miss Pearl A. Power is now perma- 
5 W. W. Knisley, Grinnell, Ia. nently located in Chicago, being on the 
5 Anna Lewis, Passaic, N. J. staff of Messrs. Leonard & Satterlee, the 
5 J. P. Peterson, Humboldt, Ia. well-known firm of reporters which had 
5 Laura M. Pillar, Ottawa, Ont. charge of the reporting of the Repub- 
5 R. M. Rowland, Grand Haven, lic D erratic and Socialis : 1 
Mich. ican, emocratic anc ocialist nationa 
5 Gilbert Sheely, Fostoria, Ohio. Ce = lg 
5 Sis so arity, Cedar apids, oy aie 
: — a a ¥ Mr. H. L. Lady, principal of the short- 


ogggngqcgno so 


Cc. E. Sjostrand, Wahoo, Neb. 
Emma L. Sliter, Washington, D. C. 
Cc. R. Stewart, Kansas City. 
Clayton Trout, Portland, Ind. 

W. H. Carrier, Anderson, Ind. 

J. A. Cozart, Chicago, Il. 

Elsie Hanson, Albert Lea, Minn. 

F. S. Haroun, Eugene, Ore. 
Mayme Jericho, Washington, Ia. 
S. O. Kegley, Charleston, W. Va. 


hand department of the Highland Park 
College, Des Moines, Iowa, informs us 
that one of his students, Mr. Ernest F. 
Norman, has passed the Civil Service 
examination and been appointed stenog- 
rapher to the chief clerk of the Railway 
Mail Service at Dubuque, Iowa, at a sal- 
ary of $900 per annum for the first six 
months. 
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The Secret of His Success 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHN R. GREGG. 


Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 783 East 48th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Criticism and Comment 


M. M. G.—Reduce your notes about 
one-third and write closer togetner. 
Your natural style is good and simply 
requires developing to produce very 
good notes. As to theory, note the fol- 
lowing: (10) “Resent” preserves the 
usual form of “sent,” using R for Re; 
“fabric,” Par. 10, takes the circle in- 
side the B, as does “tract” inside the K, 
which you have written correctly. The 
latter word may be written without 
the circle according to Paragraph 129, 
b. “Oswald” illustrates the convenience 
of using the W dash. In this word it 
saves a number of small characters 
which would be awkward. The dash is 
also used in “runaway.” The abbre- 
viations for, “bushel,” “barrel,” etc., 
are written beneath the figure, as P for 
“pound.” G is used in like manner for 
“gallon.” “Revised” and “reviewed” 
are also written with R for Re. “Taken 
down” is too long a phrase. It involves 
jerky movements. (11) K also repre- 
sents “cog” as a joined prefix, there- 
fore use K in “cog-wheel.” In “con- 
descend” preserve the form of “send,” 
using D for De. “Inaccess” is sufficient 
for “inaccessible,” Par. 112. Notice 
“immortalize,”—that I am able to write 
two outlines in the space you require 
for one: 50 per cent time lost. Such 
comparisons will enable you to realize 
the actual time lost. Oftentimes to un- 
derstand an error means to correct it. 
.“Engendered” has the N on the line, 
Par. 26. There are one or two other 
outlines which you have written in “po- 
sition,” whereas we have no “position 
writing.” (12) This contains the best 
notes. Some of your curves are almost 
beyond criticism. S and Ith are espe- 
cially fine, as are P and B. 


A. B.—For the writing of “abeyance” 
see Paragraph 25, since we omit one 
vowel. “Bayonet” and “baronet” are 
written with the omission of O, the 
former according to Paragraph 25, the 
latter, Paragraph 113. Paragraph 127 


requires “Emanuel” to be _ written 
without the diphthong, simply OO. 
“Pungent,” “eiderdown,” see Par. 128; 


“repentant,” Par. 26. If the vowel were 
inserted in the word “respite,” it would 
be placed outside the angle, according 
to Par. 25, but it is a short vowel, and, 
therefore, omitted, Par. 129, c. “Cleo- 
patra” is another example. Notice how 
much more convenient it is to write 
“Berwick” with the W dash instead of 
the hook. “Ings” must be turned to 


. K-m for “comm.” 


the left. Compare with Par. 174. For 
the writing of “wearily,’’ compare Pars. 
135 and 167. For writing “theory,” 


please refer to Par. 53. There are quite 
a number of words written according 
to rules above mentioned which are 
simply repetitions of the same errors. 
and which should be easily understood 
by referring to the paragraphs. The 
elementary rules seem to still trouble 
you, and I would advise a review of 
Pars. 9-12, 25-26, and all those in the 
fourth lesson. Do you understand why 
the blend is used in “repentant?” Also 
why the disjunction must be used in 
“misinterpret” as well as in “inter- 
pret?” Eliminate the errors you have 
made so far, and review the rules care- 
fully—this will bring good results. 


L. R.—Glad to hear from you again 
after such a long intermission. I find 
few very serious errors in theory. The 
criticisms above given will be of benefit 
to you, however. What you need most 
practice on now is to strengthen your 
lines, to make them firmer, more de- 
cisive. I do not know how much dicta- 
tion practice you have had, but it is 
not expected that you should write 
these exercises rapidly for inspection. 
There is another extreme, that of 
writing too slowly. The idea is to over- 
come a slow, sluggish movement and 
write each outline in itself with more 
decision and speed. In the eleventh 
lesson the word “commodity” should 
be written with double M. We use 
Compare “caution— 
commotion.” This makes the distinc- 
tion clear. Any other questions? 


H. Cc. D.—Your paper and one other, 
I believe, had “disheartened” written 
with a disjoined Ds. You will see from 
Par. 150 that Ds disjoined adds Tr and 
a vowel. Par. 116, however, will apply, 
indicating R by reversing the circle. 
Dis is represented by Ds. “Amanuen- 
sis,” see Par. 127. For “thus” you have 
the outline “those.” “Deploring”’ takes 
the downward hook on its side, Par. 
33. Do not confuse “discourse” and 
“disclose.” The latter has a decided 
hump on the curve, the former has a 
smooth combination, consisting of 


equal length strokes. (11) Note care- 
fully the forms for “ordinal,” “cog- 
wheel,” “aftergrowth,” “commodity,” 
“implicate,” (Par. 10), “enlist” (word- 
sign “list’), “ensign,” not W but §8; 


“expanse,” Par. 25; “unheard,” Par 113, 
b; “unharness,” Par. 143; “inaccessible” 
(not inter), Par. 143; “inattentive,” 
“immortalize.” You need a thorough 
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review of these three lessons. Take 
but one lesson at a time and rewrite 
all the words in the manual at least 
ten times, one after the other. Fix the 
rule in your mind as you write. In this 
way you will perfect your knowledge 
of the rules contained in each lesson. 

Ss. J. E.—For the writing of “abound,” 
see the writing of “bound,” Page 15. 
This is also the wordsign for “been.” 
“Repentant” takes the Pent blend 
nicely. In “misread,” use the most con- 
venient form, writing each syllable 
the same as it would be written sepa- 
rately. In “Oswald,” you cannot well 
use the W dash “beneath the vowel” 
when you do not insert the vowel. 
Insert the A circle before L. (11) 
Divide the word “incentive” by writing 
the final Dev stroke, this being an 
easier division than to preserve the 
Ent form, and add Ev or V. Use the 
prefix in “profuse.” and Ea in “per- 
meate,” Par. 72. “Dealer” is a word- 
sign with the reversed circle on D. (12) 
In the Reading Exercise on the twelfth 
lesson, notice the difference between 
“retroact” and “retract.” The word 
given is “retroact.” In the Writing 
Exercise, you have written Detr on the 
line in “determination,” as many others 
have done. The disjunction always be- 
gins above the word. If you phrase 
“as being,’ write it like “has been,” 
adding dot at end. In “such” and “sub- 
ject,” guard against using the hook; 
make a distinct downward stroke for 
S. This is a very important point, 
though apparently a small one. Your 
work neat and improving. 

G. L. B.—Your notes have an appear- 
ance of being carelessly written, yet 
there is a swing to the curves, on closer 
examination, which almost offsets this 
appearance. Avoid shading. Acquire 
an even touch, thus giving no more 
emphasis to one stroke than to an- 
other. (12) “Country” is k-t; “county,” 
k-t-i. Memorize “society” as distin- 
guished from “system.” “Interchange” 
and “subject’’ rest on the line, as does 
“contribution,” Par. 26. (11) Several 
wrote the word “inadvisable” incor- 
rectly. “Advise” has no initial vowel 
(Par. 119), so use the prefixal sign, 
writing n-v-i-s (Par. 112). “Ture” is 
represented by T-r, as in “immature,” 
“nature,” “premature.” “Engendered” 
must have the sound of Gend fully ex- 
pressed; Gen will not suffice. (10) No- 
tice the irregularity of the outline for 
“Roanoke.” In “Daniel,” where the one 
vowel is omitted, at a point where two 
occur, it would not be safe to’ omit 
both; insert E in this instance, before 
L. A like example is the word “span- 
iel.” “Decisive,” (Par. 112). “Edel- 
weiss,” having the long sound of I, is 
so written. “Stops,” (Par. 129, d) has 
no vowel, while “steps” is written with 
the E inserted, Par. 12. Under the cir- 
cumstances you have done well. 


Letters and Queries 


Pages of students’ work sent you 
some time since have been received, and 
I note with much interest your criti- 
cism of same. You said if any further 
information be desired you would be 
glad to give it, and, in view of this 
statement, I should like to ask a few 
questions concerning some of the 
words: 

(i) Cannot “fuzzy” be written ac- 
cording to Paragraph 54? Your cor- 
rection was written with the angle be- 
fore S. 

(2) In the word “hostelry” is not the 
T silent? 

(3) In writing the word “contro- 
versy” is it not better to write it in 
full, since contr-v represents ‘“con- 
trive?”’ 

(4) Has not I the short sound in the 
word “minute?” Webster gives I the 
short sound in the adjectives as well as 
the noun. 

I shall be glad to have you explain 
these words, for I am very anxious to 
understand the system thoroughly, so as 
to be able to present the principles 
clearly to my students. Stamps are en- 
closed for return. * * * 


A—(1) Yes; but the form with the 
angle is preferable because the other 
form resembles f-oo-e. There can be no 
question about the former. 

(2) No. The dictionary pronuncia- 
tion is “hos-tel-ri,” short I 

(3) The briefer form is safe, as it 
could hardly conflict with “contrive.” 
The full ending may be expressed, how- 
ever, with propriety. 

(4) On referring to the Standard, I 
find you are correct as to this. The out- 
line should, therefore, be: mn-upward 
hook on its side-T, for “minute,” the 
adjective. “Minute,” meaning time, is 
mn-small circle-T, Par. 12. 


* * * 


If not too late for the February 
issue of the Gregg Writer, will you 
please give us a little talk on the use 
of X, as referred to in Paragraph 194 
of the Revised Manual? Does that 
apply only to words in which X occurs 
in the ordinary spelling, or can it be 
used in such words as “picks,” “tricks,” 
etc.? And, further, will you please 
explain the representation of Ie in 
such words as “obedient,” etc., Ae in 
such words as “Fayetteville,” I-oo in 
“bayou, bayous?” Also, the termina- 
tion of such words as “prettier, pret- 
tiest, kindest,” etc.? You know “hy- 
drostatic” and “highest” look a good 
deal alike in such sentences as “The 
hydrostatic pressure was * © *%” 
and “The highest pressure was * * *.” 

The short talks in the Learners’ De- 
partment have a tendency to fix the 
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slight differences on one’s mind, and I 
ask that the reply be made through 
the department, so that others may 
also get the benefit of the reply. I as- 
sume that things that have bothered 
me have bothered others.” 


A—(1) Ks, sounded X, is seldom 
expressed by the X sign. “Vex,” “lax,” 
“fix,” end in the longhand X and would 
now never be written with Ks. The X 
sign is also used in “fixture” and similar 
derivatives. Strictly speaking, “tacks” 
should be written with Ks and “tax” 
with the X sign, since the former is a 
derivative of “tack,” which is written 
with K. There are a few exceptions 
where we use X for the Ks spelling, but 
they are few, and seldom, if ever, with 
regard to the body of a word. 


(2) “Obedient,” like “prettier,” is an 
illustration of Par. 126. The omission of 
vowels being to a great extent optional 
with the writer, there is occasionally a 
choice between two or three forms, but 
this is only with reference to the omis- 
sion of a different vowel, and the form 
given as authority is the one that has 
been tested and found the most prefer- 
able. “Audience,” like “obedient,” is 
also written with the Dn blend. (b) It 
would be necessary to disjoin in the 
word “Fayetteville,” according to Para- 
graph 206. Write f-a as in “favor,” and 
a second outline, e-t-v (Par. 11), draw- 
ing a line beneath to show that only one 
word is intended. There are a_ few 
proper names in which it is necessary to 
do this. (c) “Bayou, bayous” may be 
fully written according to rule. The 
former will be found in the Gregg dic- 
tionary. The hook is regarded as a mi- 
nute curve (Par. 55) and the diphthong 
I is therefore placed outside the angle, 
as in the combination b-i-k (long I). 
Add S with an angle. 


(3) “Prettier” and “prettiest” are writ- 
ten according to Paragraph 126. If the 
ending were Ter, the circle would be 
reversed and the R dropped; if lor, the 
hook would be inserted before R and 
possibly the circle before the hook; and 
if Or, simply R would be used. The 
phonetic spelling in this instance is prit- 
i-r (er). There is no such word as 
k-i-s-t, long I, therefore that form is at 
once legible for “kindest.” In “sim- 
plest,” “noblest,” it is more legible to 
disjoin the St, but these words are, in a 
sense, contractions. “Highest” is writ- 
ten h-i-s (long I), but “high” is neither 
a wordsign nor a contraction. “Highest” 
is written according to Paragraph 121. 
It would be unnecessary and incorrect 





to disjoin St in this word. “Hydro- 
static” is perfectly clear, therefore, with 
hydro-st as the contraction, but the ad- 
dition of the “atic” circle (Par. 176) 
completes the outline without making it 
cumbersome. 

¢ 2 *£ 

I am trying to teach a few students 
in this town to write shorthand, and, as 
I am a mere student myself, I often 
come across things which are hard for 
me to explain. I shall be glad if you 
will answer the following questions as 
soon as practicable: 

(1) Why is there an angle between O 
and R in the word “yore” when no 
angle occurs between O and N in 
“yawn?” 

(2) Are the words “copies” 
panies” written alike? 

(3) What kind of dictation shall I 
give a student who knows the prin- 
ciples thoroughly in order to fit her for 
a position in five weeks? 

(4) And what is the best way to get 
up speed? * * * 


and “com- 


A.—(1) This is a question which pre- 
sents itself to all inquiring students. 
“Yore” if written with the hook on its 
side, as in “yawn,” would become sim- 
ply Er in rapid writing, the hook gradu- 
ally disappearing altogether. This may 
be easily demonstrated by writing the 
form rapidly a number of times. To be 
sure of a safe form at all times, the 
angle is retained. 

(2) “Copy” is written k-p-i (short I) ; 
“company,” like “keep,” k-p. S is added 
to each to form the p!ural, therefore they 
are not alike. 

(3-4) These have been answered per- 
sonally for the present. Elsewhere in 
this department will be found a few sug- 
gestions which may help answer the last 
question. These two questions, to be 
adequately answered, might well cover 
the entire space of this department. 


Here is another interesting letter : 

I wish to express my appreciation 
of your helpfulness in so carefully cor- 
recting the manuscripts I sent you. 

As we have no Gregg school in our 
neighborhood, I have tried the home- 
study plan for all but the first six 
chapters of the manual, which I studied 
at a business college in Santa Barbara, 
Cal. I therefore find your plan in the 
Learners’ Department particularly help- 
ful and practical. 

I am sending the lessons for Janu- 
ary. with some from the December 
number also. As I have no dictionary 
here to refer to. you will doubtless find 
a number of errors. 
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The Gregg Writer is an excellent 
shorthand magazine, well worth more 
than the subscription price asked. 
~ ” + 


The young lady who wrote this letter 
has faithfully contributed ever since the 
new Learners’ plates were printed. Her 
work is very creditable and exceedingly 
neat, as was also her letter. The third 
paragraph we wish to call attention to 
particularly, as other writers may be la- 
boring under the same false impression: 
that the Gregg dictionary is necessary in 
order to write correct shorthand. 


The Gregg dictionary is not a text- 
book. It is a reference book for those 
who have finished school and have no 
opportunity to review as they should. 
It is also convenient for teachers in case 
disputed outlines should occur. The stu- 
dent in school should not use the 
dictionary, nor should he receive the 
impression that when he takes a 
position he can depend upon the short- 
hand dictionary to tide him over all his 
difficulties. It is this point which we de- 
sire to emphasize. The principles of the 
system should be so carefully and thor- 
oughly studied and reviewed that a dic- 
tionary will contain no words which the 
student would not write in the same 
manner through application of the pre- 
scribed rules. There are very few out- 
lines, indeed, in the dictionary which 
any average pupil would not write the 
same way according to rule. Occasion- 
ally a briefer form is given for unusual, 
technical, or long words, but this form 
is not arbitrary. 


The student taking dictation must 
think out words for himself as they are 
uttered excepting wordsigns. The prin- 
ciples must be so thoroughly mastered 
that he can apply them instantly in his 
dictation. The absence of arbitrary 
forms is one of the most essential dif- 
ferences between this system and the 
antiquated geometric systems. When 
the mind is overburdened with hundreds 
of wordsigns and other contractions, it 
is impossible to recall the correct one 
at the proper time. It is easier for the 
mind to think out the whole outline and 
write it in full. Therefore the student 
must not receive the impression that he 
is to memorize the dictionary or even to 
refer to it while in school, much less to 
depend upon it, although, in its place, it 
is a most convenient aid to correct writ- 
ing. 





Writing Exercises 

Write out the following and send to 

us for criticism: 
Seventeenth Lesson 

Sentences: My Dear Sir: I am in re- 
ceipt of your letter by this day’s mail 
and I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
bank draft issued a few days ago by 
the manager of the Union Pacific. The 
matter will be taken up with the least 
possible delay, from which you may be 
sure of a satisfactory result. In the 
meantime, I should be pleased to hear 
from you in regard to the tontine pol- 
icy drawn by the superintendent of the 
Illinois Central. As a matter of fact, 
it will also be inspected later on. We 
must learn the price per share in the 
Canadian Pacific in order to be pre- 
pared to meet the demands on the 
present occasion. Please let us hear 
from you at your earliest convenience. 
Thanking you for your kind attention 
to the matter, and hoping to hear from 
you at as early a date as possible on 
the subject, I remain, sincerely yours. 
Dear Sir: We are sorry to learn that 
you have not been able to meet your 
obligations. Why not obtain a loan as 
soon as possible, which you should be 
able to secure with but little effort? 
When this is done, we can make you 
the following shipment, as per request, 
via the Illinois Central, within a week 
or ten days: 50 barrels apples, at $3 
per barrel; 1,000 pounds meat, at 12 
cents per pound; 600 dozen eggs, at 17 
cents per dozen. These goods should 
reach you in first-class condition. Hop- 
ing that you will have no difficulty in 
obtaining the loan, we remain, yours 
truly. It is only a question of time 
until little or nothing will be said re- 
garding this matter in connection with 
the Board of Trade, about which so 
much has been said and written lately. 


Vocabulary 

His gratitude could not be expressed 
in any ordinary language. His opinion 
was given in a most innocent way. 
Neglect of study and practice render 
mistakes unavoidable. The volunteer 
was most trustworthy. An ignorant 
man destroyed the valuable policy. We 
have not been able to ascertain the 
financial condition of the Independent 
Flour Company. The loyal citizen was, 
nevertheless, at a disadvantage on the 
witness’ stand. Failure necessarily 
comes to the shorthand student who 
is not perfectly familiar with the out- 
lines in the book. Success involves 
hard study and constant application in 
any line of work. The student of his- 
tory will remember the struggle the 
patriots of the revolution had to secure 
the liberty and independénce of this 
nation. Among other requisites of suc- 
cess in life is tact. The testimony in 
the litigation by the trustworthy plain- 
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Eighteenth Lesson: Vocabulary Exercise 
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tiff was sufficient evidence to find the Vocabulary 
dishonest defendant guilty. Obedient The valuation of the property was 


to the suggestions of his teacher, he j4o¢ jin proportion to its condition. As 
became an upright and studious young 4 guarantee for the payment of the 
man. They were under no obligation property, it was covered by mortgage. 
to pay the note until maturity. If the Though his speech was extemporane- 
same mistake occurs again, we shall ous, the audience manifested its grati- 
have to request your resignation. A tude by applause. The president of the 
neglect to pay the draft on its pre- labor organization refused to accept 
sentation will result in closing our any concessions; therefore, a strike was 
business relations. called. The Ladies’ Home Journal now 
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Eighteenth Lesson: Vocabulary Exercise 
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has a larger circulation than any other 
magazine of its kind in the world. A 
thorough knowledge of English and 
punctuation is indispensable to success 
in stenography. The doctor's frequent 
visits to the medical institute consti- 
tuted one of the requirements of the 
trustees. It was incomprehensible how 
those people continued to live in such 
luxury after being overtaken with such 
misfortune. This memorandum states 
that tuition in the private institution 


is $500 a term. The quantity of the 
various articles was really not in pro- 
portion to the demands of the numer- 
ous persons desiring aid. Socialism is 
increasing. In social life, adulation is 
vulgar, meriting instantaneous reproof. 
Practice assiduously if you would be- 
come skillful with the pen. Even at 
headquarters food is scarce. A melan- 
choly passenger, in incoherent lan- 
guage, struggled to tell of his thousand 
misfortunes. 
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Phrase Letter's 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Program of Annual Meeting at New York University School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, New York City 


General Meetings 
Thursday, April 20, 10 to 12 A. M. 
. Registration of Members. 
2. Address of Welcome—Henry W. Mac- 
Cracken of New York University. 
. President’s Address—Wm. Hope. 
. Announcements and Appointments of 
Committees. 
Intermission for Lunch, 12 to 1:30. 
Thursday, 1:30 to 4:30 P. M. 


1. Shorthand Reminiscences—Rev. Wm. 
D. Bridge, New York City. 

. Institute Lesson in Bookkeeping—W. 
H. Beacom, Wilmington, Del. 

Discussion. 

3. Experiences of Young Men I Have 
Known in Business—Rev. Thomas 
McMillan, New York City, Presi- 
dent Catholic Summer School. 

4. The Reign of Law—Geo. S. Murray 
of Brooklyn Business Institute. 


Friday, April 21, 9:30 to 12 A. M. 


1. Commercial Law: 

(a) Negotiable Paper—Cleveland F. 
Bacon, Lecturer on Commercial 
Law in the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance. 

(b) Suggestions to Teachers for Se- 
curing Interest in the Subject— 
S. C. Williams, Teacher of Com- 
mercial Law in the Rochester 
Business Institute. 

. Rapid Calculation—Joseph Leming, 
President Philadelphia Business 
College. 

Discussion— Led by E. E. Kent, 
Teacher of Business Arithmetic, 
Springfield (Mass.) High School. 

3. The Factors of Success in Business— 
Chas. M. Schwab. 

Saturday, April 22, 11 to 12 A. M. 

Commercial Geography in 1905: Its 
Practical Use and Value—F rank O. 
Carpenter, English High School, 


Boston. 
Banquet 


Friday Evening, April 21. 


A banquet will be given Friday even- 
ing at one of New York’s prominent 
hotels. No pains will be spared to provide 
the choicest of attractions in the way 
of music, speakers, etc. Besides being 
all that can be desired from a gastro- 
nomic standpoint, it is intended to 
make it a genuine “feast of reason and 
flow of soul.” Particulars will be given 
in the April magazines. It will be ap- 
preciated if all members desiring tick- 
ets for the banquet will notify the 
chairman of the Banquet Committee, in 
order that the caterers may know ap- 
proximately how many they are to pro- 
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vide for. Address R. G. Laird, 371 W. 
117th St., New York City. 


General Business Meeting 
Saturday, April 22, 1:30 P. M. 


Report of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

. Selection of Place of Next Meeting. 

. Suggestions from Members for the 
Good of the Association. 

Adjournment. 
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Shorthand Section 
Friday, April 21, 1:30 to 4:30 P. M. 


1. Experiences With Shorthand Begin- 
ners—Miss Julia Rieser, Egan 
School, Hoboken, N. J. 

2. English in Shorthand—Mrs. Annette 
Sterling of the Wright-Sterling 
Business College, Philadelphia. 

3. How to Work to a High Speed in 
Shorthand—James M. Lingle, 
President of Union College of 
Business, Philadelphia. 

4. Typewriting Instruction as a Devel- 
oper of the Student’s Logical 
Powers—Stella M. Smith, Sim- 
mons College, Boston. 


Saturday, April 22, 9:30 to 11 A. M. 


1. Phrase Building—W. S. Rogers of 
Shoemaker & Clark School, Fall 
River, Mass. 

. The (Shorthand) Pilgrim’s Progress 
—Chas. Currier Beale, Reporter, 
Shorthand Author and _ Biblio- 
grapher, Boston. 

3. The Kind of Business School a Busi- 
ness Man Can Endorse—H. L. 
Andrews, Pittsburg, President Na- 
tional Shorthand Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

4. The Dictation Problem—wW. P. Stein- 
hauser of Schuylkill Seminary, 
Reading, Pa. 


Business Section 
Friday, April 21, 1:30 to 4:30 P. M. 


1. Penmanship—Ten-Minute Talks on 
Special Phases by: 

(a) Chas. E. Doner, Supervisor of 
Penmanship in Beverly (Mass.) 
Public Schools. 

(b) C. G. Price, Teacher of Penman- 
ship in Sadler’s Bryant & Strat- 
ton Business School, Baltimore. 

(c) C. A. Stewart, Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn. 

(d) A. D. Skeels, Temple 
Philadelphia. 

(e) A. J. Gleason, Jersey City, Presi- 
dent Drake Business Schools. 

(f) W. J. Kinsley, Handwriting Ex- 
pert, New York City. 


(Continued on page 274.) 
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Typewriting Department 


Conducted by W. H. Howarp, Columbus Business College, 
Columbus, Ohio, to whom all communications relating 
to this department should be addressed. 





Rational Touch Typewriting 
By Orton E. Beach, Lawrence, Mass. 


OW that touch typewriting is 
no longer in the experimental 
stage, but on the contrary has 
been demonstrated to be the 
only correct method of operat- 
ing the typewriter, we see and hear a 
great deal regarding the theoretical side 
of the subject, but up to this time I have 
failed to see or hear anything bearing 
upon the practical method that will actu- 
ally develop touch operators. Now, while 
I believe that all these people who have 
written articles on this subject are 
strictly honest in all they say, yet I do 
not believe any of them have struck the 
keynote on touch typewriting. No doubt 
all these people, as well as all the schools 
claiming to teach touch typewriting, 
really and conscientiously believe their 
students are learning to write by touch. 
However, I have a firm conviction that 
no student is learning to write by touch 
who looks at his keyboard at all, not- 
withstanding the fact that the keys may 
be blanked. Touch typewriting, to me, 
means the operating of the typewriter 
by the sense of touch; not partially by 
touch and partially by sight, as is the 
case in most schools claiming to teach 
touch typewriting. To my mind the use 
of caps on the keys is one of the surest 
ways of developing inaccuracy in a stu- 
dent; as he is constantly getting con- 
fused and making many errors while 
endeavoring to locate the proper keys, 
which he does entirely by the sense of 
sight. How any teacher or school pro- 
prietor can call something touch type- 
writing when the sense of touch has 
nothing to do with its development is 
something that I would like to have ex- 
plained by some prominent teacher or 
principal who advocates this method of 
blanking the keyboard. 

How can this difficulty be overcome? 
How else can touch typewriting be 
taught if this other method cannot be 
properly called touch typewriting? We 
have ‘answered this in our typewriting 
department; we have arranged a.shield 
which covers the keyboard completely, 
but which does not in any way interfere 








with the manipulation of the machine. 
We do not allow our students to see any 
part of the keyboard, requiring them to 
operate the machine entirely by the sense 
of touch, aided, of course, by the wall 
charts. Are we succeeding in develop- 
ing touch operators under such an ar- 
rangement? In answer to this I would 
say that we could not ask for better re- 
sults, as our students, after three or four 
months’ practice, are able to take busi- 
ness letters from dictation at a rate of 
twenty words or more a minute without 
a single error. We require absolute ac- 











curacy in all our typewriting work from 


the very beginning to the end; in fact, 
so particular are we about this that we 
will not accept a paper from a student 
on which there appears a single erasure 
or error of any kind. We are using as 
a textbook “Rational Typewriting,” and 
we firmly believe that we have the only 
rational method of teaching touch type- 
writing. Any readers of this article who 
may be interested in knowing how our 
shield is arranged will be furnished with 
full information upon application. 
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Does This Mean You? 


HE following paragraph was 
contained in a letter received 
from a former student who had 
gone to another city before com- 
pleting his course and there re- 

sumed his studies: 

“T am surprised at the students of this 
school, as there is not one who can write 
the touch method. Most of them start 
it for a week or two when they get the 
‘blues’ and drop it, as they have not the 
patience to stick to it for a month.” 

It is our candid opinion that the 
teacher of typewriting, if the school af- 
fords one, is largely responsible for such 
a state of affairs. In reply to the above 
we had the following to say: 

“No, you will not find touch typewrit- 
ing, or any pretense of touch typewrit- 
ing, taught in some schools. It is still 
considered only a fad by many teachers, 
but they are the teachers who never at- 
tend our conventions and therefore have 
not kept abreast of the times. If they 
could see themselves as others see them, 
instead of regarding the progressive 
teachers as faddists, they would acknowl- 
edge themselves to be back numbers. 
Students not taught touch typewriting 
are not taught at all, for there is nothing 
else to teach so far as the manipulation 
of the machine is concerned.” 

We believe the following article will 
prove exceptionally interesting to our 
teacher-readers. The idea of covering 
the whole keyboard instead of blanking 
the keys, thus compelling the student to 
acquire the touch method, is receiving 
the approval of many teachers. That it 
is a reliable means of obtaining results 
from a practical system cannot be gain- 
said. We will add that for neatness and 
accuracy, the typewritten copy of this 
article and the letter accompanying it, 
both of which were written by students, 
are unmistakable evidence of the excel- 
lent work turned out by those under 
Mr. Beach’s instruction, which proves 
his methods practical in that his stu- 





dents are able to practice what he 
preaches. 
229 Kilmore St. W.. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Dear Sir: 


Several teachers of typewriting have 
been inquiring whether you have a 
Touch Typewriting Examining Body in 
America, and if so, whether examina- 
tions could be held under this body in 
New Zealand. I would be pleased if 
you could give me any information re- 
garding this matter, and, if possible, 


would like to have a specimen copy of 
the Touch Typewriting Examination. 

Allow me to congratulate you on the 
excellent manner in which you are 
conducting the Typewriting Depart- 
ment of the Gregg Writer. Touch type- 
writing is taught very little in New 
Zealand, but each year sees an increas- 
ing number of teachers introducing this 
method into their schools. 

Gregg Shorthand is rapidly becoming 
tne popular system in this colony, and 
a large number of teachers of public 
and high schools are learning the Gregg 
and teaching it in their schools. 

Hoping to hear from you at an early 
date, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J. Wyn Irwin. 

We were glad to receive the foregoing 
letter, and as it contains welcome news 
of interest to our readers, we publish it 
in full. It contains a very pertinent in- 
quiry, too, to which we would especially 
call attention, and invite the opinions of 
others in regard to such an examining 
board. It seems to us that our Nationa! 
Commercial Teachers’ organization will 
not have accomplished its greatest work 
until it has put commercial education on 
a uniform basis, requiring teachers in 
the first place to possess a certain degree 
of ability (to be acknowledged in a cer- 
tificate issued therefor), and then to pre- 
scribe suitable examinations to be passed 
by commercial school graduates. We 
trust that this sentiment will be voiced 
by teachers and school proprietors in a 
way at our next convention which will 
lead to the establishment of a board or 
committee whose duties shall be to take 
steps toward unifying and advancing 
commercial education on the part of 
teachers as well as students. We invite 
correspondence from our readers in re- 
gard to the advisability of a_ special 
board on shorthand and typewriting. 


Mr. John F. Soby, who has for many 
years been so prominently known in con- 
nection with the Remington Typewriter 
Company, is now Eastern sales manager 
of the American Multigraph Company. 
We understand that Mr. Soby is finan- 
cially interested in the Multigraph, and 
we join with his many friends in wishing 
him. prosperity in his new sphere of 
work. 

* * + 


Thus times do shift—each thing his turn 
does hold; 
New things succeed as former 


grow old. 
—Robert Herrick. 


things 
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How to Write a Letter 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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The Other Fellow 
By C. O. Bentley, Moline, Il. 


S there amongst the great host 
of readers of this magazine 
a student who is becoming dis- 
couraged, or who has lost in- 
terest in the most fascinating, 
most profitable study he has ever under- 
taken? Is it because some other fellow 
is forging ahead while you seem to be at 
a standstill? Have you ever stopped to 
investigate that other fellow? Why don’t 
you appoint yourself a committee of one 
right now and learn the reason for 
that—there is a reason, and you can 
easily find it. Just for a starter, suppose 
you come down to school tomorrow 
morning before the other fellow gets 
there—you may have to get up a little 
earlier than usual to do it, but perhaps 
a change will do you good. Watch him 
when he comes into the room. See if he 
goes right to his place of business and 
goes to work. Just see him “fooling 
away his time” practicing those old, 
wornout wordsigns and phrases; how 
much more interesting it would be to 
spend the time telling the ether students 
what a big time he had last night, or 
where wonderful Christmas bargains can 
be had. Maybe when the other fellow 
goes to class he gives his whole atten- 
tion to the instruction given by the 
teacher, and has actually prepared the 
lesson assigned instead of giving the old 
stand-by, “I thought it was something 
else.” Sit beside him in the class and 
give him a sidelong glance occasionally 
to see if he is sitting in an easy position 
with his whole arm on the table, writing 
easily with a combined arm and finger 
movement, and doesn’t have three or 
four books piled under his notebook; if 
he has several good, sharp pencils, or, 
better still, if he is using a good pen; 
if he is making light, small characters 
close together; if he is making his 
strokes the right length and circles prop- 
erly large or small; if he is using, un- 
hesitatingly, those wordsigns and phrases 
he practiced before class, while you have 
forgotten them. Watch him when he 
goes to the typewriter. Is he really look- 
ing over the machine to see if it is in 
working order; cleaned, oiled, etc.? Is 
he hard at work, and not interrupting 
the others in the room by asking need- 
less questions about outlines he has al- 
ready studied out for himself? Does 
he spend half his time raising his car- 
riage to see if his writing has “evapo- 
rated”? Is he reading over his tran- 





scripts to see if he has done accurate 
work? Has he properly punctuated his 
work? Is it entirely free from error, 
and did he use his “nickel” to buy a 
good pencil instead of a poor eraser? 
No student has any use for an eraser of 
any kind. 

Did you say your teacher gives the 
other fellow more attention than she 
does you? Make trouble for the teacher 
at once. (If she has no other troubles 
than what you make her on that ac- 
count, she is the most fortunate being 
that has ever trod this old earth.) . Did 
you ever stop to consider that you, and 
not the teacher, have to learn the les- 
son? That what she is really for is to 
give you practical hints; to show you 
how to hold your pen; to caution you 
against illegible notes; to give you her 
experiences in actual business, etc. ? 

After you have spent a day or two 
investigating this energetic, systematic 
“other fellow,” just ask him if he ever 
thinks of studying after supper or before 
breakfast—yes, I said before breakfast. 
My! wouldn’t it be just “awful” to get 
up and get in two good hours of study 
before the rest in the house are up? 
But let me tell you that the very best 
two hours of the day for studying short- 
hand begin with 5 o'clock a. m.—I know 
from personal experience. Then ask 
him how much time he spends every day 
practicing phrases and wordsigns, and 
in reviewing prefixes, affixes, etc.; how 
he can possibly get out such neat, at- 
tractive typewriting work; if he studies 
words, their relation, meanings, syno- 
nyms, etc.; if he is really in earnest, has 
any definite purpose and expects to be a 
first-class stenographer and not a two- 
dollar-a-week “gum chewer.” 

Just make a note of what he has to say 
about his methods of work, then follow 
his plan, and there isn’t a doubt that 
you will soon be right alongside of him 
in a very short time—provided you start 
your investigation at once, and do it 
thoroughly. Anyway, it will be a safe 
thing for you to do, and nobody can be 
hurt. You have my sincerest well wishes 
for success, and I am Sure if you will 
profit by the experiences and methods 
of “the other fellow” you will succeed. 
In a recent issue of our daily papers, this 
headline appeared: “Busy Life Wins 
$50,000 Salary. ‘Hustle’ is His Secret. 
He Was Never ‘Satisfied With Condi- 
tions.” Maybe that word “Hustle” 


would be a good watchword for you. 
Pat- 


Our advertisers are our friends. 
ronize them. 
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Key to February Plates 
Advice to Stenographers 


The stenographer must be able to 
make legible notes (though not neces- 
sarily at great speed—note that), must 
be able to spell, to punctuate, to cap- 
italize properly (not fairly well). In 
fact, she must be able to take dictation 
at a fair rate of speed (perhaps a hun- 
dred words a minute at first), and she 
must be able to transcribe those notes 
‘into an accurate, common-sense letter, 
rapidly. 

There’s the rub—the transcription. 
The business man doesn’t care a rap 
about the notes and he is usually will- 
ing to dictate slowly, but he judges by 
the speed and correctness in getting 
out the transcript. Principally, it is 
the finished letter and the time required 
to transcribe it that affect him. 

It is generally a fact that students 
have no real conception of the impor- 
tance of typewriting and English. 
For some reason the whole mind is 
centered on shorthand and with the 
consequence that their education is 
woefully one-sided and incomplete. 
Speed in taking dictation seems to 
them the one object worth striving for, 
and from the attention they give to it, 
it would seem that business men dic- 
tate like a double-speed phonograph. 
Such is not the case. It makes little 
difference in the number of letters dic- 
tated in a day whether the _ stenog- 
rapher can take a hundred or two hun- 
dred words a minute. The loss or gain 
to the business is at the machine, and 
it is here the salary figure is deter- 
mined. 

One who can turn out a hundred let- 
ters a day is worth twice as much as 
one who can write only fifty—yes, 
more, too, for the skilled operator 
usually puts more brains into her work. 
This is taking it for granted the tran- 
scripts are good. If there isn’t com- 
mon sense and a thorough knowledge 
of the use of English and letter writ- 
ing, the work is at a heavy discount, 
or worth nothing at all.—F. A. Keef- 
over, in the Western Penman. 


The Builder of the Panama Canal 


When actual work of excavation 
was begun on the Panama Canal, in 
1880, Ferdinand de Lesseps, then an 
old man, predicted that he would live 
to witness the realization of the dream 
of Columbus for a northwest passage 
to the Pacific. Fraud, incompetency 
and disaster followed the efforts of the 
first Panama canal company, and De 
Lesseps died thirteen years after the 
beginning of the work of construction, 
leaving but the mere scratching of the 
surface on the route of the canal, the 
reorganized company wringing new 
millions of francs by appeals to the 


patriotism and cupidity of the French 
people, under promise that the canal 
would surely be completed before the 
end of the nineteenth century. When 
these millions had been expended, very 
largely in extravagances that hindered 
rather than hastened the work of canal 
construction, bankruptcy again over- 
took the canal company, and the dream 
of De Lesseps was apparently for from 
fulfillment. Since the United States 
has undertaken the task of construct- 
ing the canal more promises have been 
made as to the time when the great 
project will be completed. Members 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission have 
employed expert engineers to examine 
the cuts, fills and other engineering 
problems connected with the proposed 
waterway. Members of the Congress 
have made special studies of the engi- 
neering and labor problems involved, 
and the public, always eagerly credu- 
lous, is being assured that the canal 
will be completed within eight years, 
or by 1912. 

This statement is interesting, in view 
of the fact that John Findley Wallace, 
the man who is to have active super- 
intendence of the construction of the 
canal, will make no prediction as to 
the date of the completion of the work 
and will hazard no estimate of the ac- 
tual cost of the enterprise in dollars 
and cents. He does not care anything 
about what effect promises of speedy 
completion of the project might have 
on political fortunes or stock invest- 
ments. He refuses to make any esti- 
mates that are not based on the best 


judgment of John Findley Wallace, 
after he has personally investigated 
every condition that will influence 


canal construction. 


“If it were a question of removing 
dirt or blasting rock or doing masonry 
work,” said Mr. Wallace, “I could fur- 
nish an estimate of time and cost of 
construction by a little figuring, but I 
must first know how many muscular 
ohms the workman we will have on 
the canal exerts in a day as compared 
with what a husky Irish laborer does 
in this country. It is necessary to 
know how much a team will stand. 
how many hours men can work and 
with what energy. No intelligent esti- 
mate of the time to build the canal 
can be made until we have made the 
start. I can only make one prediction, 
and that is that the United States will 
build it more promptly, better, and 
with less waste of money than any 
other nation in the world possibly 
could. We will do our best, and, you 
know, the American best is a whole 
lot better than anyone else’s best.” 

In that last sentence Mr. Wallace 
gave the key to his character and the 
secret of his success. He never makes 
promises, but always does his best, and 
tries to do his best a little better than 
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anyone else’s best. Stuyvesant Fish 
declares that he is the greatest engi- 
neer living. and Mr. Fish would try to 
get a better if there was one. Mr. 
Wallace was born fifty-two years ago, 
of New England stock, but was edu- 
cated in the West, and it is there that 
his work has been done. He went into 
the railroad work as a rodman in 1869, 
and was the best of the rodmen. He 
worked on the U. S. Engineering 
Corps in the construction of the arsenal 


at Rock Island, Ill, in 1871 to 1876, 
and by the invention of certain ap- 
pliances did some work in drilling 


through rocks that saved 50 per cent 
of the estimated time for that job. 
After winning rapid promotion in the 
engineering tield—among other things 
he built the bridge over the Missouri 
at Sibley—Mr. Wallace was selected to 
plan the terminal facilities for the Ili- 
nois Central for the Chicago World’s 
Fair. His success in that work, in the 
time allotted. was the marvel of the 
railroad engineers of the nation, and 
won him the appointment as assistant 
general manager of the road, with all 
construction work directly under his 
supervision. In a few years the Illi- 
nois Central had been almost rebuilt, 
without any fuss, excitement or ex- 
ceptional expense. The company de- 
cided to build a line from Chicago to 
Omaha, and figured that it would re- 
quire two years’ work. Mr. Wallace 
took charge, and the Illinois Central 
was running its own trains from Chi- 
cago to Omaha, over its own tracks, 
520 miles, in just one year from the 
time work was begun on the line. That 


won him promotion to the general 
managership of the railroad he had 
been so instrumental in rejuvenating 


that it today stands almost us a phys- 
ical model system. 





The Windmill 


New Yorkers justly pride themselves 
on the completeness of their telephone 
and telegraph service in these days. 
All the same, there was a very efficient 
means of communication between the 
early Dutch settlers before the year 
1700. It might be called the first wire- 
less system used in America, though 
there was no electricity about it and 
the poles were common Dutch wind- 
mills. 

The windmill appeared in 
almost as soon as the Dutch 
on Manhattan Island. In a few years 
there was such a mill on every bit of 
rising ground in the island. When the 
windmills were not running their own- 
ers used them to signal with. They 
worked out a regular code of signals, 
bits of which codes tradition has handed 
down. 

When the sails were set square, with 
one arm pointing to the earth and one 


America 
set foot 


to the sky, it meant a hostile invasion. 
The same signal with the upper half 
of the mill door open heralded a peace- 
ful arrival. And so on through a great 
variety. The signals could be read a 
long way off, and by being repeated on 
each mill a message could be sent 
throughout the island in a very short 
time. 


E. C. T. A. Program—Continued 


2. A Course of Lessons in Show-Card 
Writing—F. S. McGuigan, Prin- 
cipal of Business High School, 
Pittston, Pa. 

. Accounting: 

(a) From the Professional Stand- 
point—M. G. Wake, Member of 
London Board of Chartered Ac- 
countants, Chief Accountant Au- 
dit Company of New York. 

(b) From the Teacher's Standpoint— 
R. L. Long, Packard Commerc ial 
School. 

Saturday, April 22, 9:30 to 11 A. M. 


. Short Course in Transportation Ac- 
counting for Business Schools— 
Cc. R. Rogers, Henley Business 
School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

. Some Features Requiring Special 
Emphasis in Teaching Bookkeep- 
ing—W. B. Wilson, Teacher of 
Bookkeeping in Wood's Business 
School, New York City. 

By order of the Executive Board: 
Chas. T. Platt, 
Wm. C. Ramsdell, 
Raymond G. Laird, 
Cc. W. D. Coffin, 
W. H. Beacom, 
J. Clifford Kennedy. 


i) 


= 


to 


We learn with regret of the death of 
Mr. Delevan C. Tubbs, president and 
founder of the Tubbs Business College, 
Charleroi, Pa.. Mr. Tubbs was a most 
successful business educator and was 
highly respected by all who knew him. 





The Stenographer 


that can turn out rapidly, 
accurate, clean.clear-cut 
work on the typewriter 
~~ always gets the best sal- 

i ary. It is just as easy to 

ie, get a good position as it 
is a poor one—all all depends 
on what you can an do. You 
can’t write fast on a slow 
typewriter. One of our high-grade No. 4 re-built 


Fay-Sholes Typewriters 
which we sell for $50 on easy monthly payments, 
will assist you to become an expert. r. Charles 


. urrin, 8 i writer, whose fast op er 
work has never = en & ualed uses the Fay-Sholes 
In all his work. Some of his famous ere were 
made on the No.4model. Fay-Sholes typewriters 
have won first place in every public speed contest 
since A good start is half of any task. Start 

ri a today by sending for catalog. 
y-Sholes Company, 122 Rees St., Chicago 
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No one can gain shorthand speed 
merely by reading; but one cannot al- 
ays be writing from dictation. Per- 
sistent reading of correctly written or 
engraved phonographic notes, by fa- 
miliarizing the mind with phonographic 
outlines for words and phrases, will do 
wonders in actually increasing the speed 
with which one writes—Phonographic 
\Jagazine. 











The Gregg Pencil. Prepared especially for 


* shor:hand work, and in 
accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 
taining 1 doz sent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 








The Pratt Teachers Agency 


7O Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





Do you want Dictation 
at Home ? 


You éan have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires — is always 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can be had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 











FOR SALE—A business college in a boom- 
ing Canadian town. One of the best proposi- 
tions ever offered. Equipment and good will, 
$700. Address C. M., care of Gregg Writer 











Government 
Positions 


25.566 Appointments were made 
to Civil Service places during the past year. 
Excellent opportunities for stenographers. 
Each year we instruct by MAIL hundreds 
of persons who pass these examinations 
and receive appointments to life positions 
at $840 to $1200 ayear. If you desirea posi- 
tion of this kind write for our Civil Service 
Announcement and learn how you may 
secure it. It will be sent free. Mention 
this paper. 


Columbian Correspondence College 
223-25 Pa. Ave.,S.E., Washington, D.C. 








Gregg Writers will be pleased with 


Rupert P. SoRelle’s 
Shorthand Articles 


in THE WESTERN PENMAN 
this year. 


Josephine Turck Baker 
will write for teachers on 


Correct English 


Many pages of entertaining, helpful mat- 
ter from a rare list of talent. Subscription 
price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free. 
The Western Penman 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





SCHOOLS desiring Gregg teachers should write 
to the Central Teachers’ Association, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Correspondence solicited with well 
qualified commercial and shorthand teachers 
desiring promotion. E, C. Rogers, Manager. 











The Canadian 
Stenographer 


Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subse rl be Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 
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that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State inthe Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








The Lead Pencil for Shorthand Writers is 
DIXON’ AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
STENOGRAPHER. 
“S” “SM” or “M” Grade. If your sta- 
tioner does not keep them, mention 7TH Z 
GREGG WRITER and send 16 cents in 


stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey, City, N. J., for samples of each. 

















Thousands do This! 


THEY send us the names and addresses 
of all their shorthand friends and neigh- 
bors in their territory, so that we can send 
them sample copies of THE STENOGRAPHER 
for inspection. In nearly every case the 
sample copy brings a subscription order. 
Upon receipt of each subscription we 
pay the party sending us the names a lib- 
eral cash commission. Besides the cash 
commission given to the party sending the 
names, we also give each and every sub- 
scriber a valuable premium. Prepare your 
list and send it in today. Thousands do 
this every year. With very little effort on 
your part—the mere sending of names and 
addresses—you may secure large sums in 
cash commissions. 


“The Stenographer” 


is a monthly magazine absolutely free from 
prejudice, being devoted to the profession 
at large from the amanuensis to the ad- 
vanced verbatim reporter. 

It contains so many interesting and in- 
structive departments that it is impossible 
to enumerate them here. 

Send for sample copy. We can afford to give you one 
for you will buy twelve. Subscription price, $1 a year 


The Stenographer 


Broad and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen. In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for commercial teachers who are good penmen, 


and the demand is greater than we can supply. 


A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They also double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 


Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 


Carefully consider the matter ard write for catalogue 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 
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The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60 -00 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
hin the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ ty trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Wellington No. 2. 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited . 
Plattsburgh, New York 














HALFTONES FREE 


Weare making a new departurein the printing of catalogues 
for schools and colleges by using any illustration desired 
without an extra charge for same. You send us a photo- 
graph of your principal, faculty, classroom or building and 
it will appear in your catalogue absolutely free of any extra 
cost. Our skill enables us to produce the highest grade 
of school and college catalogues with the least expense 


We refer you to The Gregg School, The Chicago Business 
College, The Metropolitan Business College, The Spen- 
cerian Shorthand Institute, The Chicago College of 
Advertising—all of Chicago. They are our customers 





When you are in need of any printed matter, write to us for prices 
and dummies. Your correspondence will receive prompt attention 


The Campbell Company 205 South Canal Street Chicago 


Printers Engravers Advertisers 











When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Musick’s Practical Publications for 
Teachers, Students €» Stenographers 





Universal Dictation Course, containing separate selections from twenty- 


six different lines of business, with 


shorthand vocabulary preceding each 


business, and a shorthand Dictionary and Reader in the back. A graded 
dictation course, beginning with the easiest matter and gradually becoming 
more difficult. State what system of shorthand you want it for. $1. 50, postpaid 


Musick’s Practical Arithmetic 


— . + 1.00, postpaid 


Rapid Calculations and Expert Figuring 


Musick’s Commercial Law, Government and Economics 
The Constitution is the basis of our laws. A certain amount of Government 
and Economics should be taught in connection with Commercial Law. This 


book is arranged for that purpose. 


1.00, postpaid 


Touch Typewriter Instructor (complete) . . . . 1.00, postpaid 


Contains shorthand vocabularies. 


State what system and what machine. 
Abridged Touch Typewriter Instructor .. . 


.35, postpaid 


Same plan as the Complete except the shorthand. Contains. 48 pages. 
Seventy-five Lessons in Spelling and Word Analysis .20, postpaid 
Shorthand Pocket Dictionaries (15 systems) . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Essentials of Grammar, Punctuation and Correspondence 


|, re 
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SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS 





W. L. Musick Publishing Co., 1004 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








English for the Shorthand School 





LL progressive teachers are a unit in the 

opinion that after all is said and done the 
success of the graduate from the shorthand 
school depends more upon his ability to use the 
English language with facility and accuracy 
than upon his ability to write shorthand and 
transcribe his notes. As a matter of fact these 
latter accomplishments can be acquired by 
anyone of average intelligence and a reason- 
able capacity for hard work, but the mastery 
of English comes only from a very careful and 
exhaustive study of the principles of construc- 
tion and composition. 


The best the text-book can do is to provide the 
shortest route to proficiency in the use of 
English. Williams’ English Grammar is un- 
questionably the most progressive of the many 
text-books that have been submitted to short- 
hand and commercial schools. It combines 
theory and practice in such a way as to lead 
the student directly from simple principles to 
their application. The best teachers admit its 
superiority in the schoolroom. 





WE ARE 
ANXIOUS 


It is our desire to give all teachers who are 
really interested an opportunity to examine 
Williams’ English Grammar, but of course, we 
cannot send it out to all applicants, for that 
would lay us liab!e to much imposition. 


On receipt of 45 cents we will send a copy of 
Williams’ English Grammar to any teacher 
who may desire to examine it. The book may 
be returned at our expense and the remittance 
will be refunded. This makes it possible for 
all who are interested to examine the book. 
It costs nothing, if it should not seem a good 
investment. Better send for a copy now in 
order to have an opportunity to test it in the 
classroom before time to buy books for next 
year. It is logical, pedagogical and teachable. 








Commercial Text Book Co., Des Moines, lowa 
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Manufacturers, Attention! 


Exhibit your goods at 


Chicago’s First Annual Office Appliance and 
Business System Show 


The Coliseum, Chicago, March 15 to 22, 1905, inc. 


Under the management of the Madison Square Garden 
Office Appliance Show 


This Show is now a proven success 


No matter how well you are 
established, no matter how 
much trade you now have, un- 
less you keep continually in 
front of the public they will 
forget you, and will buy the 
goods that are kept continu- 
ally in front of them. 


The manufacturers of 
Office Appliances and 
‘“*SYSTEMS"’ are PUB- 
LIC BENEFACTORS, 
because 


They are striving for the bet- 
terment of business conditions, 
andatthe same time are educat- 
ing the people, but the method they have been using heretofore has been very poor, because 


They have been trying individually to do this. Why not get 
together like the other manufacturers and do it? 


Get together at this Show and the people will attend and investigate the relative 
merits of the different devices. (This has been proven.) 

There are more people interested in Improved Labor-Saving Devices and Business ‘‘ Sys- 
tems’’ than there are in Automobiles. The Automobile Show isa success. Why can’t 
the Office Appliance Show be a still greater success? The Madison Square Garden 
Show was a success. Ask any exhibitor who exhibited there whether it was or not. 


We will furnish you the list and you can write and ask any 
of them for yourself 


It is to the interest of every Office Appliance Manufacturer in this country to get 
space in this Show, and to get it at once. 








Don’t be governed by what your competitor does. Let him 
follow you once ina while. He will goin if you will 





‘*Try all things; HOLD FAST that which is good.’’ 


The manufacturers who tried the Madison Square Garden Show have taken space in this 
Show. They are holding fast “that which is good.” 

Various attractions, such as music by one of the leading bands of this country, speed contests 
on typewriters, and business lectures by several men prominent in the Business 
System Field, will be provided 


Come in early and secure the choice of space. ‘‘Do it now.’ 


Address all communications to 


Chicago Office Appliance Show, 421 Monadnock Block 


FW. PAYNE Managers Chicago, Ill. 
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HANDSOME IS 
that 
HAMMOND DOES 





The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
does ALL the Fine Typewrit- 
ing of the World 





The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 70th Streets and East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 Security Bldg. 











i Interesting 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 


Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversatfon. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 a Year. Send 10¢ for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Ill. 








List of 


Publications 





Gregg Shorthand Manual. New and 
revised edition. Bound in cloth, 
gold lettering ...... .§l 


Progressive Exercises in Gregg Short- 
hand. Theseexercises are intended 
to test the student’s knowledge of 
each lesson, and to develop inde- 
pendentreadingandwritingability 0 


Reading and Writing Exercises in 
Gregg Shorthand. Advanced prac- 
tice matter—business letters, arti- 
cles, law forms, etc.—designed to 
follow the Manual and Progressive 


Exercises . . . “a * 


Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book. Con- 
tains about 2,400 useful business 
phrases. A great aid in attaining 
speed, and invaluable to all prac- 
tical writers. Bound in cloth; vest 
SS ree 


Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. Con- 
tains the outlines of about 7,000 
words. Bound in leather; vest 
peemeeeeme « es ee ee 


Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship. 
By John R. Gregg. . . » + + « 


Factors of Success. Compiled by 
H. T. Whitford, and written in 
Gregg Shorthand; a baw interest- 
ing and instructive reading book. 


Punctuation Simplified. By J. Clif- 
ford Kennedy. .« « « «© © © « « 


Practical Pointers for Shorthand Stu- 
dents. By Frank Rutherford .. 50 


Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son. Written in Gregg Short- 
hand. Cloth ..-c«ececeeeese 


Rational T pewriting. By Ida 
McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. 
SoRelle. A complete text book for 
class or self-instruction in the art 
of typewriting | the Touch 
Method. In two forms—Single 
Keyboard and Double Keyboard. 1 00 


English: Progressive Studies. By 
rances er-Raymond, A 
succinct presentation of the es- 
sentials of English . .... 
Words: Their Spelling, Pronuncia- 
tion, Definition and Application. 
128 pages; flexiblecover. .. . 


The Gregg Writer. A monthly maga- 


zine. Single copies 10 cents; sub- 
scription peryear ... +. + «+ « 


The Gregg 


Publishing Company 
Chicago 
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The Key to the Situation 


By Enrolling Your Name in 
the Employment Department of 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


The door that leads to a good position is opened. Typewriters and Steno- 
graphers always wanted. We hold the key to your situation. The army of 
Smith Premier operators is today increasing more than any other. 
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Why ?— Because 


The machine is the best in general construction 

It has the straight-line keyboard 

It is the easiest to keep clean 

It has interchangeable platen for emergency calls 

It averages less for repairs than other machines 

It has a perfect card attachment 

It has an automatic ribbon device—no soiling of fingers 
It has perfect and permanent alignment 

It has ball bearings contributing quiet and ease 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 








The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 








Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 








“PARAGON” 
Typewriter Ribbons are the Best 


They make a clear, sharpimpression. They are >on-filling. 
They do not smear in copying. They will not wear in holes. 
And their records are permanent. These are some of the 
many good qualities of Paragon Ribbons. Every ribbon is 
guaranteed to be absolutely satisfactory. 


Paragon Ribbon Coupon Books provide the greatest economy and convenience 
Jor purchasers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


327 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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For Stenographers 


Everything in America, to be a success, must 
be in touch with progress. In fact, it must be 
ahead of progress; it must anticipate the needs 
of the future. 





Business and professional men twenty-one years 
ago, when Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen was 
born, never dreamed that so great a convenience 
was within their grasp. But it was then, is now, 


and will be. Its strong points are: 
It neverdisappoints. It is simple in construction, 
void of any obstruction or experimental machin- 
ery, giving a larger ink reservoir, easily filled and 
cleaned, and with a reliable feeding device, makes 
it of all the perfect Fountain Pen for stenographic 
use. The best dealers keep complete assortment. 

A pen bought of any dealer may 

be exchanged at any of our offices 

But get the Genuine 

Waterman’s Ideal 

PRICE $2.50 UPWARD 

L. E. Waterman Co. 


173 Broadway, New York 


160 State St., Chicago, Il. 
8 School St., Boston, Mass. 136 St. James St., Montreal 
138 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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UNDER WOOD TYPEWRITER @ C 
241 BROADWAY NEW YORIC 


- . 
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